MONTAIGNE  AMONG   HIS   BOOKS

deaux, the distinguished scholar MureL Some-
what rashly Montaigne alleged on behalf of his
favourite Amyot that, in passages where he may
have missed the precise sense of his original, he
yet gave a good approximate meaning, which
went well with what preceded and followed in
the text. His scholarly acquaintances at once
brought the rash eulogist to book, and confronted
him with two passages where the imperfect schol-
arship of Amyot had evidently led him far astray,
Montaigne could not question their authority; he
professed himself entirely of their opinion, and
was much too courteous to beg any of the learned
critics to peruse his own essay on Pedantry.

Of modern authors in other languages than
Latin, whose works appear among the remaining
volumes of Montaigne's library, by far the larger
number, as might be expected, are French. Two
are Spanish. One of the volumes is a portion of
the history of Portuguese conquests in the East
by a writer who is known as a laborious and con-
scientious investigator, Lopez de Castanheda.
Readers of the essay on Coaches and that on Can-
nibals are aware that Montaigne was painfully
and indignantly interested in the relations of so-
called civilised nations to the nations styled, some-
what hastily as he held, savage. The other vol-
ume gives in a rare edition the last book of the
romance of Amadis of Gaul, which may havelips hend has a
